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ards of the workers in the manufacturing industries — a problem that 
has come seriously to the front in England and Germany and one to 
which the Pittsburgh Survey has given an ominous emphasis here. The 
casual reader may wonder why Professor Johnson selected for discussion 
the particular practical problems dealt with in the text and why he 
omitted such an important problem as the labor problem to which only 
incidental reference is made. The reason is probably that only those 
questions were considered which were more especially adapted to 
" rigorous exercises in economic reasoning." Furthermore, Professor 
Johnson is essentially a theorist and problems like the labor problem 
afford but little opportunity to the theorist. But his viewpoint is obvi- 
ously broadly social and he is sympathetic toward everything that makes 
for human betterment and uplift. 

Eugene E. Agger. 
Columbia University. 

The Story of Gold. By Edward S. Meade. Illustrated. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1908. — 206 pp. 

The World's Gold: Its Geology, Extraction and Political 
Economy. By L. DeLaunav. Translated from the French by O. C. 
Williams. With an introduction by Charles A. Conant. New York 
and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1908. — 242 pp. 

In these two books we have the interesting subject of the gold supply 
treated from two different points of view, yet both books contain essen- 
tially the same facts and reach practically the same conclusions. Dr. 
Meade is most at home in the economics of the subject, but two-thirds 
of his book is given up to a description of the historical and technical 
features of gold production. Professor DeLaunay, a member of the 
faculty of the Ecole Superieure des Mines, devotes his longest chapter 
to the economics of gold, the other three treating of the geology of gold, 
the geographical distribution of gold in the past and present, and the 
extraction and dressing of gold. Professor DeLaunay is rather con- 
temptuous toward economists , and he strives to set up a theory of his own 
with regard to the part which the increasing gold supply plays in trade 
and industry. Dr. Meade, on the other hand, is very respectful toward 
geologists, quoting them freely and trustfully. If the two books could 
be welded into one volume we should have a very good book on the 
production of gold and on its influence on the welfare of humanity, and 
it would be an interesting and readable book if the Frenchman's style 
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could be given the vigor and charm which makes Dr. Meade's book 
deserve its title of " story." 

Dr. Meade has evidently had in mind the needs and tastes of the 
general reader, yet his book contains in compact form much informa- 
tion which the student of the money question will be glad to have. 
He describes in lay language the forms in which gold is found 
in the earth and the various methods of its extraction, and gives 
a succinct sketch of the development of the gold industry from 
early times down to the present day, discussing in one chapter the rela- 
tion of the gold supply to prosperity and in another the probable future 
of gold production. In his geology, Dr. Meade is in agreement with 
Professor DeLaunay, but in his treatment of the economics of gold he 
is as orthodox as the Frenchman is heretical. He tells the reader that 
an increasing gold supply means high prices and prosperity, and that a 
decreasing gold supply means falling prices and hard times. These 
statements when properly qualified are entirely true, but the general 
reader, not understanding the various influences which aflect the value 
of gold and hence the general level of prices, is likely to get from 
Dr. Meade the idea that good times and high prices depend 
entirely upon the gold supply. If the author had in a few pages shown 
how credit, resting upon a small reserve of gold, may cause a rise of 
prices and stimulate industry and the employment of labor, and how 
a collapse of credit, even when the gold supply is abundant, may bring on 
a fall of prices and a period of industrial depression , his little book on 
its economic side would have been a more illuminating story than it is. 
It is quite possible that the author avoided discussion of the relation of 
credit to money because he believed the general reader would not 
understand it. He may be right in this opinion, and if he is, his 
Story of Gold contains all that the public needs to be told. In the 
closing chapter on the future of gold production the author briefly pre- 
sents reasons for his belief that the gold output will at least maintain, if 
not exceed, its present high figure for a good many years to come. An 
appendix presents a convenient summary of the mining law of the 
United States prepared by Dr. John C. Duncan. 

Professor DeLaunay's book is valuable for its detailed and presumably 
accurate description of the geological and technical features of the sub- 
ject, but it would be greatly improved by the elimination of its puerile 
economics. It is a pity that a man trained in the science of geology, 
which certainly deals with complicated phenomena, should so compla- 
cently question the conclusions of men trained in the science of eco- 
nomics. If Dr. Meade had indulged in his own theories with regard to 
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the origin of lodes and placers, his conclusions could not have been 
more crude or less worth while than Professor DeLaunay's dogmatic 
reflections upon the uses of gold as money. To economists the most 
interesting part of De Launay's book is probably those pages in which 
he discusses the future of gold production. He believes that the era of 
an abundant and increasing gold supply is to last for many years, and 
that we may not fear any scarcity of gold, despite the remarkable fact 
that in 1906 the world, according to the author, had too little, as was 
evidenced, forsooth, by the rise in the rate of interest. 

Joseph French Johnson. 
New York University. 

State and Local Taxation. PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND In- 
ternational Conference under the Auspices of the International 
Tax Association held at Toronto, Ontario, October 6-9, 1908. 
Columbus, O., 1909. — 636 pp. 

An examination of the volume of proceedings of the second annual 
meeting of the International Tax Association held at Toronto, in 
October, 1908, impresses the reader with the variety of subjects con- 
sidered, the varying degrees of excellence in the papers and the 
irrelevancy of a too considerable part of the discussion. Com- 
pared with the previous year the program shows one third fewer 
papers, and what is more to the purpose, the papers are concentrated 
in the main upon some five topics. These are : the taxation of natural 
resources, such as timber, oil and minerals ; the taxation of insurance 
companies ; inheritance taxes ; the tax systems of the Canadian 
provinces ; and the assessment of property for taxation purposes. 

Upon the first of these questions the speakers reached some common 
ground. It seems to be agreed that timber is a crop and should be 
taxed once, but this involves so many problems of local finance that 
this statement is supplemented by another to the effect that the land 
should be taxed annually. Some suggestions were made to tax timber 
on its annual capitalized value, a method which would undoubtedly 
prove cumbersome and unsatisfactory in practice. One member of 
the Association asserted that the cutting of timber is not hastened by 
heavy taxes. This is true in many instances but in some cases the 
arbitrary tax on timber has forced early cutting and realization upon 
the holding. Agreement upon the taxation of mineral resources was 
not so easily arrived at, but the difficulties of taxing natural resources 
in the ground were thoroughly presented. The ad valorem method of 



